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structured rules and more consistent behavior in her relationship with her children (Hoffman, 1974), is less possessive (Holmstrom, 1972), and gives growing children more independence. Daughters, especially, hold employed mothers in higher esteem than those not employed (Hoffman, 1979). Both sons and daughters of employed mothers are more likely to favor equality for women (Railings and Nye, 1979). Last but not least, a woman who is in the labor market greatly reduces the economic impact on children of a possible divorce, because labor market experience is one of the best forms of insurance against dire poverty.
However, as Bronfenbrenner and Crouter report (Chapter 3 in this volume), there may be a negative influence of maternal employment on sons' academic achievement, at least for middle-class families. Nevertheless, the authors suggest that the evidence is not sufficient to conclude that the mother's working outside the home necessarily causes this problem. While a good deal has been learned about the short-term impact of maternal employment on children, far less work has been done about long-term consequences on them as adolescents and adults. One interesting study (Duncan and Duncan, 1969) did investigate these, finding that the children of working mothers achieved higher occupational status. It would be most useful to discover how children's educational, career, and marital patterns are influenced.
Whatever the findings of researchers, many women may choose to spend at least some time as full-time homemakers and mothers or feel bitter if they find it necessary to be employed. It may be that the woman who chooses her work status freely according to her own inclinations will be a better wife and mother and a more fulfilled person, whatever her choice is. However, the young woman who chooses to be a full-time homemaker for a long time should be cautioned that this option may pose substantial economic risks.
Research and Policy Formation: What We Need to Learn
Before discussing what additional research would be particularly useful for policy formation, we turn briefly to the proper role of the researcher in shaping policy goals. Proponents of the positivist view hold that the function of social scientists is not to concern themselves with what should be, but to describe what is; not to try to tell people where they should go, but only to tell them how to get there. However, totally value-free research is rarely, if ever, possible, and experts inevitably exert influence by the topics and approaches they choose for their investigations andor instance, Leibowitz (1975) and Robinson (1977a).er on her children. While in principle, maternal and paternal employment and the time both parents spend with their children should be considered, we concentrate on the mother's role since this in 1963 and 1976.n (1980).
